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lems with which he had to deal. At his best he was a conscientious and well meaning functionary, but he had neither the vision nor the force of character needed to lead the nation in an emergency such as arose in 1914. From 1894 to 1903, and again in 1905-1906, Witte had a far greater influence on Russia's foreign relations than had Lobanov-Rostovslcy, Muravev, or Lamsdorf. It was, indeed, his criticism of the Far Eastern policy that brought upon him imperial displeasure and dismissal from the office of minister of finance in 1903, when the tsar chose to follow the counsel of a clique of irresponsible adventurers. The ease with which Nicholas yielded to pressure from unofficial quarters introduced in Russian foreign relations a grave element of uncertainty. Moreover, in spite of the Franco-Russian alliance, the tradition of friendship with Germany had many adherents in St. Petersburg, while hostility towards England was intensified by London's pro-Japanese attitude during the Russo-Japanese War. In the entangled and confused diplomatic situation of the opening decade of the twentieth century the emergence of the Triple Entente, which in 1914 was to confront Germany, was by no means a certainty.
UNIVERSAL PEACE AND DISARMAMENT
Nicholas's dramatic appeal to the world for "the maintenance of universal peace and a possible reduction of the excessive armaments'7 stands outside the general current of Russian foreign policy. In a circular note of August 12, 1898, the imperial government lamented the financial, economic, and moral effects of the armaments race, and proposed the convocation of an international conference to deal with the issues involved. The real motives of this unexpected move remain obscure. Witte claimed that it originated with Muravev and himself, and was provoked by Austria's plan for the modernization of her artillery. Since St. Petersburg was unable for financial reasons to meet the Austrian challenge, limitation of armaments was suggested as a suitable method of preventing Vienna from gaining a military advantage. This explanation is not entirely convincing, and the possibility of more lofty considerations behind the Russian proposal should not be excluded.2 If such motives actually existed, however, few contemporaries
2 "I suppose Witte is the best man that Russia could have at the head of her affairs at present . . , /' Theodore Roosevelt wrote in Sept., 1905, "I cannot